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Economics and the Good Life 


We print in this issue the preface and first chapter of a new study book, EcoNoMicsS AND THE Goop LIFE, which the 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, will publish about December 1. The book is not a publication of the 
Federal Council, although the author and several of the collaborators are members of the Council's staff—Tue Enrror. 


Preface 


This book is the result of conferences between mem- 
bers of the author group which prepared the little volume, 
“Our Economic Life in the Light of Christian Ideals.” 
The group participating in the discussions included Grace 
Coyle, S. M. Keeny, B. Y. Landis, Rhoda McCulloch, 
James Myers, J. E. Sproul, Arthur E. Suffern, and the 
undersigned. Events have occurred so rapidly and the 
scene has shifted so much since that book was published 
that a new edition of it was out of the question. It was 
agreed that a virtually new book should be prepared and 
that one person should undertake the actual writing. He 
bears final responsibility for the text, but wishes to 
acknowledge a heavy obligation to the other members of 
the group. The plan of the book and the formulation of 
positions taken in the text are the product of collabora- 
tion. 

The point of view should be stated frankly at the out- 
set. The members of the consulting group have been 
engaged for some years in educational work, dealing 
chiefly with social problems which they have approached 
from a religious angle. They have lived through the pe- 
riod dominated by educational ideals of freedom, non- 
indoctrination and democratic discussion. They still be- 
lieve in education as indispensable in the solution of po- 
litical, social and economic problems, but they believe they 
have learned something by experience. In a word, they 
are convinced that social advance requires a body of con- 
victions, resting on demonstrated values, accompanied by 
an adequate equipment for critical thinking and evalua- 
tion on the part of individuals and groups. Each person 
must have an opportunity to reach conclusions supported 
by his own intelligence, but in this complicated business 
of social living nobody starts from “scratch.” He must 
be furnished with a set of values (the contribution of past 
experience), which he may proceed to test and to make 
his own—or to reject. It is, we believe, the responsi- 
bility of educators representing any system of religion or 
ethics to set forth its ideals and its claims and to make 
its affirmations about life and human values in positive 
terms. In the clash of systems of thought and programs 
of action which are presented on all hands society has 
to work out its salvation. We want no repressive dog- 
matism, no intimidation, no blind intolerance in a demo- 


cratic order but we do want testimony—we want convic- 
tions with the heat of vigorous life in them. Therefore, 
while this is not a theological book, it seeks to present 
judgments flowing directly from acceptance of a Chris- 
tian ethic. 

Furthermore, the members of the consulting group 
agree to take a definite stand with reference to the momen- 
tous issue of social reconstruction now confronting the 
nation. They are neither conservatives nor revolution- 
aries in the ordinary sense. That is to say, they re- 
ject all pleas for a return to the laissez-faire system of the 
past, but they do not subscribe to the theory that the 
specifications of an ultimately desirable social order must 
be agreed upon before we can go anywhere “from here.” 
In other words, they accept an experimentalist view of 
society and its problems, holding that certain values must 
be sought and conserved, but that the ways by which this 
can be most effectually accomplished must be determined 
by experimentation. This places them on the social 
“opinion scale” between the reactionaries and the con- 
vinced revolutionaries. Their position differs, however, 
from “liberalism” and “moderatism,” as those terms are 
commonly used, in that they are prepared to accept the 
collectivist trend in the present economic situation and to 
follow it as far as experience may prove necessary to re- 
alize those human values which they regard as paramount. 

In keeping with the logic of this position, the first 
chapter is devoted to an attempt to picture—roughly, 
to be sure—the “good life,” an ideal which is authorita- 
tive for Christians and which for them must dictate the 
measures of reconstruction. The contemporary scene 
will be briefly sketched, conflicting philosophies will be 
considered, the emerging identity of interest between so- 
cial ethics and social science will be pointed out, the status 
of the principal factors in the economic situation—labor, 
the farmer, the consumer—will be appraised, and an at- 
tempt will be made to sketch in broad outline what a 
Christian social order might be. The book is designed 
both for group use and for individual reading. 

F. Ernest JOHNSON. 


Chapter I 
Tue Goop LIFE 


From the days of Aristotle wise men have believed 
that the prime purpose of the state is to insure the good 
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life for its citizens. But what constitutes the good life 
and hence what kind of social institutions and what sort 
of social arrangements are conducive to it—on these 
questions people have differed in every age. It is the 
function of religion and ethics to give us our ideals of 
worth, our concepts of the good life that must furnish the 
goal of political and social organization. Christianity 
has no specific patterns or blueprints of the social order, 
but it furnishes what is much more fundamental—a por- 
trait of life on its highest levels. To seek the values thus 
disclosed becomes mandatory upon all those who own 
allegiance to Christianity and to build a structure of so- 
cial life that will be conducive to these values becomes 
mandatory upon any society that calls itself Christian. 
Our task is to imagine what the spirit which informs the 
gospels would do to the world of economic relationships. 
Given free rein, what energies would the Christian spirit 
unloose ? What goals would it seek ? What mandates would 
it give? 

In this study we are beginning with the goals, in order 
that they may give us guidance in our quest of a Chris- 
tian way in economic life. Questions of devices and mea- 
sures remain in abeyance. Regardless of feasibility or 
possible method of realization, what life values for the 
individual would a Christian society seek to actualize? 


Security 


First of all, security. Nothing is so basic, in the world 
as we know it, as protection from the devastating fear 
that social insecurity brings. To be realistic about this 
we have to free ourselves from certain ideas that an in- 
dividualistic tradition has fastened upon us. We have 
been taught to revere the strong self-reliant person who 
is able to 

“grasp the skirts of happy chance 
and breast the blows of circumstance 
and grapple with his evil star.” 


There is something elemental about that to which we all 
respond. And history is replete with illustrations of 
splendid achievement against overwhelming odds. Unde- 
niably, it is possible to become great in spite of grievous 
handicaps and to realize sainthood in the midst of evil 
surroundings. Our individualistic tradition has seized 
upon these glowing examples of achievement and out of 
them has erected an ideal which is used to sanctify a so- 
cial order in which such things may happen. But the 
fallacy in it is all too clear when one applies the Chris- 
tian test. Lor a Christian individualism does not focus 
attention on the exceptional individual but upon the last 
person down the scale of social opportunity. Our eco- 
nomic life admittedly invites exceptional individuals to 
climb to a higher status, to reach the “top,” but the “top” 
has meaning only with reference to a bottom where the 
masses are. We have evolved a set of economic arrange- 
ments which make security a possible attainment for a few 
who by reason of superior gifts or advantages or through 
sheer good fortune are able to leave the multitude of their 
fellows in a less happy state. Our whole system of life 
requires that there be an army of people whose labor is 
largely drudgery and we assume that only insecurity will 
keep them at their toil. Even in times of relative pros- 
perity the vast majority of our people are but a few 
weeks, or a few months at most, removed from the men- 
ace of want. 

The spiritual toll which insecurity takes of humanity 
is beyond computation. Worry over the inadequacy of 
income to meet the increasing needs of growing families ; 


over the hazard of illness; over the threatened operation 
which the doctor has hinted at; over the ever pres- 
ent threat of unemployment ; over the failing eyesight of 
a mother who has too often heard the clock strike mid- 
night in the midst of her mending ;—never ending worry 
saps energy, crowds out the satisfactions of social inter- 
course, makes the spirit bitter and the home unhappy, and 
often sends men out to seek escape by futile and degrad- 
ing means. 

But this blight of insecurity affects not only the poor. 
Those whose living comes from capital investments are 
often led to inflict hardships upon others by a sense of 
insecurity on their own part. At no time is the menace 
of a downward swing of the business cycle very far away, 
and it is always a shadow hovering over the business com- 
munity. One reason for the greed for profits is that the 
beneficiaries of profit feel their plane of living to be con- 
stantly imperilled by the chronic instability of the eco- 
nomic system. That system has built up a psychology of 
restless fear—a man must get while the getting is good. 
Insecurity is our perennial curse. It squeezes the blood 
out of humanity. 

Insecurity is by no means related solely to material 
status. The economic base of life influences us in many 
indirect ways. The race for supremacy in business, the 
struggle for status in a going concern, the urge for pro- 
fessional preferment, the pressure of social prestige, oper- 
ating frequently through the women members of a house- 
hold and a community—these are forces arising directly 
out of the economic order which are productive of cruel- 
ties and frustrations and personal disintegration in every 
community. Security, on its several levels—material, so- 
cial, emotional—is the first and most urgent requirement 
of a humane social order. And the root problem is 
economic. 


Opportunity 


The next requirement of the good life that presses for 
recognition is opportunity. Not only a secure grasp on 
present status, but a chance to realize one’s potentialities 
is among the human demands sanctioned by the Christian 
conscience. We are not so sentimental about equality as 
we used to be. We know that all men are not equal—the 
Declaration of Independence is a bit romantic at that 
point. Indeed, we have never really believed it, but we 
have fostered the conceit because it fits in with a vague 
idea of political democracy. Not equality, but a capacity 
goal for every man, woman and child is what a spiritual 
democracy requires. And since intellectual and moral 
capacity are quite as likely to appear among the sons and 
daughters of those who cannot pay college fees, or afford 
years of non-gainful labor, as they are in wealthy homes, 
economic status definitely limits the equipment that young 
people may acquire as a preparation for tasks for which 
they may be amply furnished in native endowment. This 
is a double tragedy. It cripples human lives as definitely 
as a physical paralysis (and often with the same conse- 
quences in grief and bitterness) and it inflicts upon society 
an incalculable loss in potential achievement. A Christian 
society would surely seek to afford maximum opportunity 
to every individual, for his sake and for its own sake, 

Would not an intelligent and just social order make 
educational opportunity entirely independent of the acci- 
dent of economic status? Democracy means basically 
that all persons shall, as James Truslow Adams puts it, 
“be able to attain to the fullest stature of which they are 
innately capable. and be recognized by others for what 
they are, regardless of the fortuitous circumstances of 
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birth or position.” This may be called a counsel of per- 
fection. It could never be more than approximated in 
fact because of the limitations of our knowledge and the 
accidents of human life. But here is a criterion by which 
a nation may be judged. Does it seek to remove every 
obstacle from the path of competent individuals who are 
bent upon learning the knowledge and the skills necessary 
for a more responsible and productive participation in the 
world’s work? And does it furnish a culture in which 
every person born into it may have not only physical se- 
curity and a vocational ‘‘look-in” on the world but a sense 
of participation in something ongoing and meaningful, 
something vastly bigger than himself in which he may 
really find himself? This is perhaps another way of say- 
ing that the good life culminates in spiritual fulfilment. 


A Home 


A visitor from an Old World city to this country, 
which until depression days was regarded as a sort of 
fairy land of opportunity and plenty, must be astounded 
at our city slums, our dirty villages, our dismal mining 
towns, dotted with shacks where workers live. The 
greater part of a person’s life is normally spent at home. 
The most important thing in life next to income is domi- 
cile. It conditions health, morality, parent-child rela- 
tions, happiness and culture. Yet we have made scarcely 
a beginning upon the task of giving the American people 
homes. Our great cities need to be largely rebuilt. Fire 
risks, health risks, congestion that shatters nerves and 
disintegrates families, drabness that dries up the spirit— 
all these social liabilities are in evidence in every type of 
American community save the little garden spots where 
the highly privileged can live. We can scarcely expect a 
higher living standard to develop or the crime rate to be 
overcome or the disintegration of family life to be checked 
until the rank and file of our people can have homes— 
homes that afford privacy, light and air, ample play space 
for children, social rooms for young people, immediate 
access to the soil and a garden, and space for accumula- 
tion, without clutter, of books and pictures and the many 
other things that are common carriers of human culture. 


A Vocation 


A fourth element of the good life is a vocation that 
gives a maximum of expression to one’s gifts, and is as 
consistent as possible with his temperament. Fortunately, 
the human being is versatile and resourceful; it is sheer 
superstition to suppose that there is just one ideal niche 
into which one must fit if he would “find himself” and 
make a success of life. Vocational studies show that a 
surprising number of people are reasonably content in 
their work even though chance enters largely into the 
choice of vocation. But this does not mean that they are 
making anywhere near their maximum potential contribu- 
tion to social well-being. Adequate vocational guidance 
and training would greatly improve performance and 
would correspondingly strengthen the satisfactions of liv- 
ing. One of the worst indictments of our society is the 
fact that so much of the world’s work has to be done in 
mechanical fashion and that those who earn their living 
in such ways regard labor as a necessary evil. One might 
say that the Eden story is an allegory which finds its in- 
terpretation in modern industrial life. The “fall” was 
accomplished when the first pair walked through Eden’s 
gate and started down the long industrial trail, from 


1 James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America, 1931, p. 404. 
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henceforth to eat bread only in the sweat of their faces. 
No longer did work consist in the joyous cultivation of a 
garden. Is it too much to ask of the industrial order that 
it should furnish every one a vocation in which he will 
find meaning and fulfilment and that it should prepare 
him for satisfying performance within it? If there is 
pure drudgery to be done, by what right is any person 
condemned to it as a permanent trade? It is no condem- 
nation of a job that it is hard and requires discipline but 
what shall we say of labor into which a man can put 
physical energy only, while his spirit stagnates? The 
very word “vocation” makes work divine. Only with a 
deal of rationalizing can the tasks that multitudes are 
required to do, year in, year out, be termed “callings.” 


Leisure 

Then there are the marginal hours and days—leisure— 
of which we are hearing so much. If the above remarks 
about work are justifiable it follows that one may become 
too idyllic about leisure time. There is real danger that 
the new gospel of leisure may become a cloak for the 
failure to redeem work. On the other hand the machine 
age is here and the possibility of longer leisure, consistent 
with an ample supply of material and cultural goods, can 
scarcely be doubted. An equally apparent fact, and a 
complementary one, is the many-sidedness of human na- 
ture which demands variety for expression and growth. 
Every member of society would seem to be entitled to a 
dividend, in leisure, on the increased productivity of the 
national industrial “plant’—in other words, to have a 
share in the cultural heritage which his labor helps to 


create. Surely this is not a misapplication of the spirit 
of Christianity. 


Liberty 


“Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Not for 
euphony alone does “liberty” come before “happiness.” 
The good life means freedom for body and mind. Harder 
and harder to define in a complex civilization, freedom is 
none the less a most elemental human requirement. It 
might almost be said that the crux of the social problem 
is to find and maintain the optimum balance of freedom 
and control. That we are embarked upon an increasingly 
collectivist venture in this age is one of the assumptions 
of this book. But the test that must be applied to all our 
schemes of social planning is their contribution to the 
liberation of the human spirit. If planning has any merit 
it is in the enrichment of life that it makes possible. Here 
is an old familiar Christian principle in a new dress. 
St. Paul delighted to say that he was a slave of Christ, 
and so found his freedom. The socialization of modern 
life has as its spiritual goal the widening of the horizons 
of man. The state, as we reminded ourselves at the be- 
ginning, exists not for its own sake but for the citizen. 
When the grip of social authority is tightened it is in 
order that life may be not less free but more. The denser 
the traffic the more assertive is the traffic control, but the 
regimentation is an instrument of freedom—freedom to 
escape injury in the pursuit of one’s ends. 

It is here that the essential liberalism of the Christian 
spirit manifests itself. The conviction that Christianity 
is profoundly social underlies everything that will be read 
in these pages. But liberty for the individual life is a 
cardinal Christian principle. The changes that are so 
imperatively demanded in our social order find their rea- 
son and purpose in the concept of what it means to be a 
man. More and more the development of modern in- 
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dustry has put shackles upon manhood. Our American 
ideal of political liberty has been thwarted by the con- 
centration of power. The most insidious feature of our 
notorious industrial conflicts is the suspension of civil 
liberty in the interest of property rights. When the issue 
is joined, time-honored rights of speech, press and assem- 
bly are abrogated at will. Not only are the guarantees 
supposedly afforded by the law and the courts set aside 
but we see orgies of license by self-appointed vigilantes 
who make a mockery of political and economic rights. 
The good life requires that the individual shall possess 
unmolested his full citizenship. He must own allegiance 
to society as representing the larger interests of all, but 
he must not be denied the franchise as are Negroes in 
the South; he must not be clapped into prison for peace- 
ful picketing in a labor strike, as is happening almost 
daily in our great industrial centers; he must not be de- 
ported as an alien just because he insists upon intellectual 
independence, as the press and the interests of property 
continually demand. 
Group Life 


In an increasingly collectivist society much importance 
attaches to group relationships. We have referred to the 
inevitable clash of interest between the individual and 
the community. The reconciliation of the individual’s 
demands and impulses and the requirements of society as 
a whole is a major preoccupation of a developing culture. 
But much of life is lived in an area that is neither the 
domain of the individual nor that of the state. We are 
in the habit of classifying all our affairs and interests with 
reference to these two categories. As a matter of fact, 
some of the major socializing influences of life are in 
between. 

There is, for example, the occupational group, the func- 
tion of which has been emphasized by the New Deal. 
Many interests and activities need social ordering and 
supervision which we would nevertheless rather have the 
state keep out of. The idea of codes of practice govern- 
ing functional groups—manufacturers, bankers, engi- 
neers, industrial laborers, and so on—codes that are not 
imposed from without but evolved from within, and oper- 
ated with state sanction, is basic to a social order that 
falls between tyranny on the one hand and anarchy on 
the other. This is said without any reference to the work- 
ings of present devices under the recovery program. 
That question will have attention later. The point is that 
wholesome social growth requires group activity on func- 
tional lines. The good life includes ample provision for 
such relationships, encouraged by law and custom. Much 
of our trouble today is due to the hangover of individual- 
istic “behavior patterns” in a setting that has outmoded 
them. As Dr. Felix Adler used to say, we need an ethics 
of group life to supplement—and modify—our individual 
ethics. 

But this is only one phase of the matter. We have here 
not only an ethical and political question but a cultural 
question, one that runs as deep as human life. The great- 
est satisfactions in life have to do with shared experience. 
Those elemental interests and impulses that are not voca- 
tional—not functional in the sense in which we have been 
using the word—but rather are rooted in our common 
humanity, demand rich and free social relationships. In- 
formal groups for the pursuit of recreation, or art, or 
reading, or sheer, aimless sociability may contribute vitally 
to the enrichment of life. But such forms of intercourse 
need definite social encouragement, and purposeful col- 
laboration on the part of the several types of institution 


that are found in our local communities. Society, using 
the resources of the state and of the many types of vol- 
untary agency, must be geared to intellectual and spiritual 
creativeness. The individual must find reinforcement for 
his social impulses in group life and a deepening of their 
meaning in the experience of a “consciousness of kind.” 
It is a prime function of religion, which is profoundly 
social in its origin and in its fulfilment, to further this 
fellowship process and thus promote the good life. 


British Churchmen Protest Arms Policy 


The Assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales at its meeting in September, adopted a strong 
resolution recording its “deep disappointment at the fail- 
ure of the Disarmament Conference to agree . . . upon 
any measure of disarmament.” The resolution continued: 
“The Assembly especially enters its urgent protest against 
the air armament policy upon which the government has 
embarked. It regards this retrograde step as one which 
will be interpreted by other nations as the abandonment 
of all effort on the part of the government to end this 
menace to the civilian populations of the world. 

“Recognizing that recent events have increased the 
difficulties of the international situation, the Assembly 
none the less expresses its conviction that world peace 
and national safety will be secured rather by a courageous 
British lead in disarmament than by any compromise with 
methods which could be provocative of war. The As- 
sembly promises the full support of the churches it rep- 
resents for such a policy of peace. 

“The Assembly is profoundly shocked by the disclo- 
sures which are being made at the American inquiry into 
the manufacture and sale of arms. Believing that the 
private trade in armaments is a direct menace to peace, 
the Assembly calls for the appointment of an impartial 
and independent Commission of Inquiry, with full power 
to make a complete and public investigation, having ac- 
cess to all evidence and power to call any witnesses.” 
(Christian World, London, October 4, 1934.) 


“The Churches and World Peace” 


The November issue of [nternational Conciliation (Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, New York) 
is devoted to a discussion of the program of the churches 
for peace action, adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council. It was prepared by Walter W. Van 
Kirk, secretary of the Federal Council’s Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill. The program in- 
cludes a multilateral pact of non-aggression ; an embargo 
on arms, munitions, and credits in war-time ; government 
control of the armaments and munitions industry; the 
withholding of appropriations for naval building; the 
abolition of all weapons for aggressive purposes; the re- 
nunciation of military and naval aviation; entrance into 
the World Court; repeal of the Asiatic Exclusion section 
of the Immigration Act; revision downwards of the war 
debts; the abolition of compulsory military training; 
citizenship for conscientious objectors; a program of 
peace education in the churches. The activities of the 
churches in connection with each point in the program 
are summarized briefly. There is an introduction by 
President Butler. In the appendix are reprinted the 
clauses of the Revised Social Ideals of the Churches 
which deal with the problem of peace and war and brief 
extracts from the official utterances of a number of 
church bodies. The pamphlet may be secured from the 
Carnegie Endowment. Price, five cents. 


(Printed in U.S. A.) 
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